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L  E  T  T  E 

TO     HER 

ROYAL    HIGHNfeSS' 

The  Princess   Dowager,  Cfc* 

MADAM, 

KS*^^"^  HE  NEVER  I  confider  th6 
%  W  ^  nature  of  the  Britilh  conflitu-^ 
)tO^'^AM  tion,  or  whenever  I  ex'amine  ■ 
into  the  real  welfare  of  my  country,  I 
cannot  avoid  refle(fting  in  how  great  a 
degree  a  good  Prince  muft  advance 
the  fecurity  of  the  firft,  and  promote 
the  happinefs  of  the  latter. 

B  From 
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From  this  confideration,  I  am  natu- 
rally led,  not  only  to  a  review  of  the 
pail,  but  into  a  ftridlure  of  the  pre- 
fent,  and  induced  to  take  a  compara- 
tive view  of  preceding  asras,  to  form  a 
juft  ellimation  of  the  ftate  of  my  own. 

Whatever  retrofoedt  I  have  made 
upon  former  ages,  Madi:m,  has  been 
however  confiderably  favourable  to 
this.  The  hiilory  of  former  reigns 
is  chequered  with  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  that  refle(5t  no  very  great 
honour  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Prince,  or  the  ftability  of  the  people  ; 
the  public  diftrufl  that  influenced  the 
condud:  of  the  one,  and  the  perpetual 
jealoufy  that  aduated  the  behaviour  of 
the  other,  could  not,  in  the  end,  be 
lefs  than  prejudicial  to  the  interefl  of 
both.  The  apprehenlion  of  the  go- 
vernment naturally  lefTened  the  confi- 
dence of  the  fubje<5l,  and  the  teme- 
rity 
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rity  of  the  fubjed:  as  naturally  leflened 
the  prerogative  of  the  King.  In  ju- 
ftice,  indeed,  to  the  memory  of  his 
late  moft  excellent  iVIajefly,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  few  princes  ever  lived 
more  generally  admired,  or  died  more 
fmcerely  lamented.  Yet  amiable  as  he 
was  in  private  life,  and  refpcd:ed  as 
he  might  be  in  public,  his  reign  was 
net  altogether  free  from  difquiets,  nor 
was  his  government  always  attended 
with  that  domeftic  felicity,  which  he 
fo  afTiduoufly  laboured  to  deferve. 
The  condud:  of  an  unpopular  minifter 
was,  for  a  long  time,  productive  of 
much  national  altercation,  and  the  ne- 
cefTity  may  yet  pofTibly  dwell  upon  your 
Royal  Highnefs's  memory,  which  his 
late  Majefty  was  under  of  removing 
him  from  all  his  employments,  to  fi- 
lence  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

As  political  obfervations  are,  howe- 
ever,  but  a  barren  field    of  entertain- 
ment for  the  ladies,  I  fliall  endeavour, 
B  2  to 
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to  the  utmofl  of  my  power,  to  avoid 
ijlending  this  epiille  with  thofe  ufual 
:j?emarks  which  form  the  cuflomary 
■ftring  of  modern  politics,  and  confine 
myfelf  principally  to  fuch  matters,  as 
may  naturally  occur  to  a  lady's  own 
reafon,  either  in  tia,es  of  peace  or  war, 
without  either  loading  her  memory,  or 
perplexing  her  imagination. 

It  is,  Madam,  a  principle  imm^mo- 
rially  eftabliihed,  that  a  perfed  unani- 
mity between    prince  and    fubjedl,     is 
the  befl  foundation  for   the    happinefs 
of  both  i  and,  indeed,  where  tlie  great- 
nefs  of  the  prince  muft   proceed  from 
the  opulence  of  the  fubjed,  it  is  a  little 
furp^ifmg,  that  this  dodrine  has   not 
been    univerfally   embraced.      To   the 
fcand-al  of  government,    and  the    dif- 
grace  of  humanity,  the  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope   abounds  with  many  inftances, 
where  a  falfe    principle    of   glory,    a 
rage  for   a   fcandalous    applaufe,    has 

V    been 
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been  the  only  guide  of  the  monarch, 
and  £o  a  reputation,  which  the  meaneft 
of  his  fubjedis  (hould  blufh  to  think  of, 
was  acquired,  no  matter  what  became 

of   the    profperity   of  the   people 

Hence  wars  were  begun  with  caufe— 
Deftrudion  let  loofe  without  reafon— 
Public  difcontent  was  the  neceflary  ef- 
fed,  and  the  confequeuce  of  that  dif- 
content, public  misfortunes  and  cala- 
mity.  France  has   not  yet  forgot 

her  illuftrious  deflroyer,  Lewis  XIV. 
nor  will  Sweden,  for  fome  ages, 
recover  the  wounds  which  flie  received 
from  the  unaccountable  phrenzy  of  her 
celebrated  Madman. 

To  preferve,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  to  arrive  at  this  falutary  unanimity, 
a  Prince  ihould  be  particularly  careful 
in  the  choice  of  his  minifters,  and  place 
the  reins  of  government  in  no  hands, 
that  had  not  remarkably  laboured  for  the 

fervice  of  their  country. The  man 

who 
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who  can  be  an  apoftate  to  his  country, 
can  never  be  faithful  to  his  King  ;  and 
'tis  an  axiom  confirmed  by  long  experi- 
ence, that  the  man,  who  has  once  be- 
trayed the  interefl:  of  the  people,  will 
never  ftick  at  any  meafures  to  attain  the 

advancement  of  his  own. A  weak 

or  corrupt  adminiftration,  is  frequent- 
ly reduced  to  exigencies,  from  being 
difagreeable  to  the  public  ;  and  even 
fuppofing  a  bad  minifter  had  really  the 
welfare  of  his  Sovereign  at  heart,  yet 
he  is  often  obliged  to  endanger  it,  from 
the  want  of  that  neceilary  fupport  which 
can  only  proceed  from  the  people.  This 
fometimes  expofes  him  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  rafli  vv-ar,  or  the  con« 
clufion  of  a  fiiameful  and  difhonourable 
Peace — to  an  unnecefiary  difburfement 
of  vaft  fums,  and  the  wanton  effufion 
of  much  blood. 

Of  all  the  calamities,  to  which,  in 
the  common  courfe  of  things,    a  na- 
tion 
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tion  is  expofed,  a  war  is  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  be  the  moft  affeding.  For 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  whom  huma- 
nity and  benevolence  (hould  connedt  in 
one  common  caufe,  and  who  fhould 
become  mutual  examples  of  honefly 
andjuflice,  to  be  perpetually  employ- 
ed in  fpilling  each  other's  blood,  and 
deftroying  each  other's  habitations,  is  a 
circumftance  afflidive  to  the  laft  degree, 
in  any  bofom  not  totally  diverted  of  the 
faculty  to  feel ;  abftraded  from  the  poli- 
tical confideration,  that  the  greatefl:  fuc- 
cefs  in  any  war,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
negative  advantage,  and  only  reducing 
our  neighbours  to  a  worfe  fituation 
than  ourfelves. 

The  exigencies  of  llates  muft,  how- 
ever, be  a  melancholy  excufe  for  the 
necelTity  of  war ;  and  for  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain  be  it  remembered, 
that  nothing  but  the  moft  prelling  ne- 
ceflity  has    induced  her  to  draw   the 

fword. 
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fword,  or  fcourge  the  perfidious  in* 
folence  of  her  enemies. 

There  is  a  wide  difparity  between  the 
private  fufFerings   of   fubjeds  and  the 

public  injury   of   Hates. —The    one 

may  overlook  an  offence  w-ithout  dan- 
ger 5  but  the  fmallefl  palliation  in  the 
other,  is  an  attack  in  the  nicell:  part 
of  the  body  politic,  and  flriking  at  the 
very  vitals  of  the  conflitution. 

It  is  not  in  this  place  to  be  obferved 
to  your  Royal  Highnefs,  how  juft  a 
foundation  we  had  for  the  prefent  war»- 
—-That  is  a  truth  with  which  all  th^' 
powers  of  Eurcfe  are  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed.— The  buiinefs  of  this  letter  is  only 
to  enforce  a  proper  Confideration  to  the 
approaching  treaty  of  peace,  and  to 
point  the  neceiTity  of  obtaining  fuch 
terms,  as  may  effedlually  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  our  enemies  to  give  us  any 
difturbance  for  the  future. 

As 
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As  it  may  pofTibly  feem  a  little  odd, 
that  your  Royal  Highiiefs  is  troubled 
with  any  addrefs  of  this  nature,  I  muft 
urge  for  excufe,  the  tender  regard  you 
have  always  fhewn  for  thefe  kingdoms, 
and  the  many  obligations  they  owe  to 
your  Royal  Highnefs's  diftinguiHied  ex- 
cellence and  virtue. To  you,  under 

heaven,  they  are  next  indebted  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  rights  and  liberties;  and 
to  your  Royal  Highnefs  they  owe  the 
firft    advantages,    which    render   them 

happy  as   a  people Providence  has 

been  pleafed  to  blefs  your  Royal  High- 
nefs with  an  illuilrious  offspring,  and 
to  make  the  fource  of  your  private  fe- 
licity the  public  means  of  happinefs  to 

this  nation. But,  tho'  thefe  are  blef- 

fings  of  the  firft  importance,  we  are  not 
lefs  indebted  to  the  exemplary  care, 
which  your  Royal  Highnefs  has  fliewn 
in  forming  the  rifing  guardians  of  our 
freedom  to  the  nicefl  fenfibility  of  pa- 
C  triotifm 
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triotifm  and  virtue  -,  to  a  generous  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
a  glorious  lolicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people. 

Whenever  I  refle(5l  upon  this  de- 
lightful fubje6t,  Madam,  and  confider 
how  you  have  taught, 

*«  ^e  opening  genius  of  the  Royal  Youth, 
"  And  formed  their  footftep  to  the  paths 

"  oj  truth  j 
**  Gave  each  expanding  bcfom  how  to  heat, 
**  With  all  the  princes  and  the  patriots 

*'  heat; 
**  And  7jcb!y  raifed  an  emulati'vejire, 
**  lo  btam  with  all  the  glories  of  its  fire  ^' 

I  am  naturally  led  to  think  your  Royal 
Highnefs  a  more  proper  object  of  the 
punlic  ad<ir'.'fs,  who  have  laid  it  under 
the  higheft  obligation. 

SufFere 
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Suffer  me  therefore,  Madam,  in  behalf 
of  that  public,  who  think  of  your 
Royal  Highnefs  with  the  jufteft  admi- 
ration, to  offer  a  few  plain  and  rational 
hints  upon  the  profpe6l  of  an  approach- 
ing ^eace,  entirely  free  from  thofe  po- 
litical perplexities,  which  generally  be- 
wilder the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

I  have  already  obferved  to  your  Royal 
Highnefs,  the  little  neceflity  there  is 
of  entering  into  the  motives  of  the  pre* 
fent  war,  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lifhed  to  the  whole  world,  and  which 
fuiiiciently  juftify  the  effects  of  our  re- 
fentment ;  I  (hall  therefore  decline 
fpeaking  upon  that  head,  and,  agreea- 
ble to  my  firfl  declaration,  principally 
confine  myfelf  to  the  fteps  which  (liould 
be  taken  in  confequence  of  our  fuccefs. 

And  firft,we  aretoconfiderourfituati- 

on  as  a  maritime  power,  and  our  interefl 

C  2  as 
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as  a  commercial  nation. — In  either  light 
we  have  every  reafon  to  think  ourfelves 
the  mod  confiderable  ftate  in  Europe, 
and  in  confcquence  of  fuch  a  thought, 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  our  Importance, 
while  we  hold  an  attention  to  our  wel- 
fare. The  reputation  of  kingdoms  may 
be  juftly  reckoned  a  matter  of  the  great- 
eil  v/eight  in  the  fcale  of  government* 
and  'tis  a  felf-evident  truth,  that  the 
fecurity  of  nations  is  encreafed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  maintain  their  re- 
fpect. 

This  makes  their  refentment  dread- 
ed, their  alliance  courted,  and  they 
become  naturally  more  formidable  a- 
broad,  as  they  fet  a  jufl:  confideration 
upon  their  importance  at  home. 

Of  this  truth,  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain  bear  a  fufficient  teflimony.  To 
what  a  flate  of  poverty  and  contempt 
did  the  miniilry  of  Charles  the  fe- 

cond 


cond  reduce  us,  by  a  fcandalous  inat- 
tention to  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  an  infamous  ncgledt  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  Our  trade  was  deflroy- 
ed,  our  colonies  torn  from  our  pofTef- 
fion  with  impunity,  and  our  fuhjedls 
butchered  without  revenge.  The  Dutch 
engroffed  all  the  fcttlements  ct  Am- 
boyna.  Their  admiral  rode  up  to  our 
very  doors,  with  all  the  infolence  of 
triumph,  and  nearly  extinguilhed  every 
fpark  of  that  iire,  which  in  Britiih 
bofoms  might  lay  a  world  in  afhes. 

Sunk  in  a  licentious  ftupefaiflion  we 
w^ere  fcarcely  able  to  make  any  effort 
for  our  remaining  rights,  or  the  de- 
fence of  our  expiring  freedom.  Our 
citizens  were  effeminate,  our  nobility 
riotous,  and  our  monarch  diffolute. 
The  firfl  were  impoveriflied,  the  fecond 
were  corrupt,  and  fcandal  to  the  boail 
of  nations,  the  third  was  a  mercenary 
dependant    upon    the  bounty,  I  fliould 

have 
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have  faid,  a  voluntary  flave  to 'the  ca- 
price of  an  illuftrious  ruffian  *,  at  once 
a  difgrace  to  a  throne,  and  a  fcandal  to 
humanity. 

Great  a  horror  as  every  bofom  muft 
entertain  for  the  murderer  of  a 
KING,  yet  the  very  time  of  the  usur- 
pation was  an  aera  more  nationally 
honourable  than  the  interval  of  fo  weak 
or  corrupt  an  adminiftration.  For  tho' 
Cromwell  overturned  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country,  yet  he  maintain- 
ed her  conjequence  -,  and  though  he 
trampled  upon  her  liberties  at  home, 
lie  made  her  univerfally  refpedied  a- 
broad.  Whereas  in  Charles's  time 
we  were  a  feoff  to  our  neighbours,  and 
a  reproach  to  ourfelves.  We  were 
plunged  in  the  worfl;  of  flaveries,  the 
llavery  of  the  foul  ;  and  funk  in  an  in- 
dolence and  Jibertinifm  fo  fcandaloufly 
inglorious,  that  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  poffibly  redeem  us. 

The 

*  Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 
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The  efFedts  of  Charles's  adminl- 
ilration,  notwithflanding  a  fucceflion 
that  does  honour  to  the  name  of  royal- 
ty, are  not  yet  totally  removed,  and  it 
required  all  the  virtues  of  a  Bruns- 
wig Family  to  wake  in  us  that  re- 
gard which  we  now  entertain  for  our 
liberty  as  Britons,  and  our  charac- 
ters   as    MEN. 

From  this  curfory  retrofped:  upon  a 
former  adminiftration,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  fecurity  of  any  kingdom  mufl 
conliderably  depend  upon  that  national 
kind  of  pride,  which  preferves  it  from 
making  improper  conceffions  to  foreign 
flates.  Abrtradied  from  thefe  pruden- 
tial cautions,  which  (hould  he  obferved 
in  all  treaties  to  prevent  any  polTibility 
of  impofition  or  deceit,  we  fight  to 
little  purpofe,  if  thofe  advantages, 
which  are  gained  in  war,  are  to  be 
of  no  conlideration   at  the  fcttlementof 

a  Peace  ; 
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a  Peace  ;    and  have  no  great  reafon  to 
boaft  of  our  conquefts,    if  the  addrefs 
of  our   enemies  is  to  ilrip  us  of  every 
benefit  attending  our  fuccefs. 

An  attention  to  articles  fo  extremely 
material.  Madam,  is,  however,  the 
buiinefs  of  an  adminiftration,  and  that 
man  mufl  have  either  a  weak  head,  or 
a  corrupt  heart,  by  whom  they  can  pof- 
fibly  be  neglected.  We  cannot  forget. 
Madam,  with  what  difagreeable  appear- 
ances the  prefent  war  was  commenced, 
and  how  extremely  unpopular  fome 
perfons  then  in  power  rendered  them- 
felves  by  the  imbecility  of  their  mea- 
fures,  and  the  tardinefs  of  their  opera- 
tions. V/e  cannot  forget  the  change  of 
officers,  in  confequence  of  the  public 
uneafinefs,  or  the  execution  of  a  com- 
mander, who  was  condemned  for  ?wf 
doing  his  litwcji  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country. 

While 
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While  thefe  circumftanccs  are  rcmem^ 
bered.  Madam,  we  mull  hope  there  will 
be  no  great  occafion  for  having  them 
mentioned.  An  injudicious  condud  in 
the  management  of  a  war,  is  not  more 
culpable  than  the  conc'ufion  of  a  disad- 
vantageous Peace ;  and  a  minifter,  by 
the  conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  is  no 
more  above  the  cenfure  of  the  laws 
than  the  meaneft  of  the  people. 

A  Peace,   concluded  upon  difadvan- 
tageous  principles,    has  but  a  very  lit- 
tle profpecl  of  duration,     and  fraught 
with  whatever  benefits   it  may  appear, 
yet  in    reality  it  is  no  more  than  fkim- 
min.^over  the  wound,  without  abating 
the   virulence    of    the    diforder.     We 
have  now  no   more   reafon  to  depend 
upon  the  treaties  of  France    than   we 
bad   at   the  end  of  the  laft  war,  and  I 
do  not  know  why  that  maxim,    which 
is     fo   ferviceable    among   individuals, 
D  Ihould 
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fliould  not  he  equally  eiTential   for  the 
fecufity  of  ndaons. 

This  maxim  is  nothing  more   than 
that  the  people,   who    have   once   de- 
ceived us,  fliould  never  have  it  in  their 
power  to  be  perildious  a  fecond   time. 
Notorious    for    her    breach    of  public* 
faith,   France  laughs  at    the  preferva- 
tion  of  treaties,   when  they  lay  any  re- 
ilraint  upon   her  ambition,    or  appear 
repugnant   to    the   attainment   of  that 
univerfal  empire,  for  which  fhe  has  hi- 
therto founceafingly  contended.  When- 
ever fhe  liftens  to  terms   of  accommo- 
dation,  we  mull:  fuppofe  her   flrcngth 
to  be  exhaulled,  and  that  ilie  only  begs 
a  breathing  time  to  recruit  the    fpirit 
of  her  defigns. 

The  prefent  juncflureis  one  of  thofe 
critical  opportunities,  wherein  ilie  is 
reduced  to  a  neceffity  of  crying  out 
for  quarter,    wherein  ihemuil  fubmit 

to 
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to  whatever  terms  we  think  proper  to 
ftipulate,  and  unlels  we  lay  hold  of  lb 
favourable  a  crifis,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, we  never  will  have  (and,  1   am 
furc,     we    never  deferve)    another  op- 
portunity   to   humble   her  effed:uaily, 
and  to  fccure,  not  only  our  own  tran- 
quility,   but   the  general  Peace  of  all 
Europe.      There  is  no  dcpendance  to 
be  laid  upon  the  moft  folemn  obliga- 
tions   flic   enters    into,    and  we  have, 
from   a  variety  of  inilances,  every  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe,   flie  never  Vv'ill  part  with 
her    intention    to    encroach   upon   the 
rights  of  her    neighbours,    till   flie   is 
totally  divefled  of  the  power  to  attempt 
it.    It  is  confiderabiy  better,     that   we 
ihould    have     a   fuperiority     over    the 
French,   than  be  liable  to  their  inliilts 
and  incroachments  -,  and  no  fincere  lov- 
er of  his  country  will,   I  dare  fay,  be 
offended,  if  we  are  always  in   a  capa- 
city to  check  any  attempts  they  migh': 
be  inclined  to  make  upon  our  proper- 
D  2  ty. 
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ty  — A  blow  or  two  would  entitely  ef- 
fect this  falutary  purpofe,  and  the  vigo- 
rous exertion  of  our  force  for  a  feafon 
or  two  longer,  prevent  the  expence  of 
many  millions,  and  fave  the  lives  of 
many  thoufands  for  the  future. 

Plans  of  national  ceconomy  are  at 
fuch  a  juncture  the  utmofl  prodigali- 
ty, and  we  only  fave  the  expence  of 
one  year  or  two's  taxe'^,  to  expofe  the 
nation  to  fucceeding  wars,  and  to  entail 
endlefs  difficulties  upon  our  poflierity. — 
*Tis  neoledtjno^  the  vifible  favour  of  that 
Providence,  which  has  blefl  us  with  an 
occaiion  of  fecuring  our  own  happinefs, 
to  make  no  ufe  of  fo  favourable  an  op- 
portunity ;  and  let  me  aik  one  queflion, 
if  we  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  com- 
mence another  war  with  France,  what 
will  be  the  confequence,  if  we  are  at- 
tended with  ditferent  fuccefs  ? —  Will 
(he  have  any  regard  to  the  excefjive  mo- 
deration we   may  have  ihewn  her,  or 

treat 
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treat  us  with  an  equal  fliare  of  lenity? 

No;  'twould  be  ridiculous  to  fup- 

pofe  a  circumftance  of  that  nature,  and 
madnefs  to  expedl  it. 

When  I  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing a  difadvantageous  Peace  to  your  Roy- 
al Hi^hnefs,  I  would  be  underwood  to 
mean,  that  every  Peace  is  difadvan- 
tageous  that  does  not  rpcfua'Iy  provide 
for  our  future  tranquility.  I  humbly 
apprehend.  Madam,  th.it  fuch  a  pro- 
vifion  isy  or  at  leaft  ciight  to  be,  the  ul- 
timate confideration  of  every  treaty  ; 
and  allowing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  as  in 
reality  it  is,  from  what  has  been  already 
premifed,  the  happineis  of  Grc  it  Bri- 
tain is  not  per  edly  fecured,  while  the 
French  are  left  in  any  capacity  to  diiliurb 
us. 

Dlftrefs  is  the  only  medicine  that 
can  be  prefcribed  for  the  cure  of  pride, 
and  nothing  but   ieverity   can  poliibly 

bring 
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bring  the  French  to  a  proper  knowledge 
of  tbenifelves,  or  a  real  concern  for  thofe 
calamities  which  their  ambition  has  fo 
frequently  occafioned  in  Europe. — The 
eafmefs  of  an  Englifh  miniftry,  not  to 
give  it  a  harflier  appellation,  has  often 
given  the  French  a  fufficient  caufe  of 
exultation  -,  and  their  ftatefman  have 
more  than  once  pofitivcly  declared,  that 
whatever  they  had  loft  dui-ing  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  they  v/ere  fure  of 
gaining  from  her  inattention  at  the  con- 

clufion  of  a  Peace. 'Tis   now  high 

time  we  fhould  remove  fo  farcaftic,  not 
to  fay  contemptuous  a  reiied:ion  upon 
our  underftandings,  and  high  time  that 
France  fhould  be  made  to  feel  the  con- 
fequence  of  her  perfidy,  and  deprived 
of  all  ability  to  endanger  that  general 
repofe,  which  fhe  has  hitherto  fo  greatl\r 
delighted  to  difturb. 

But  if  no  terms  of  accommodation  are 
proper  for  Great  Britain  to  allow,  but 

fuch 
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fuch  as  give  her  a  confiderable  fuperlo- 
rity  over  France,  how  much  to  be 
dreaded  are  thole  propofitions,  which 
viiibly  leflen  that  fuperiority,  and  put 
the  French  upon  rather  more  than  an 
equahty  v/ith  ourfelves? — How  much  to 
be  rejecfted  are  any  terms,  that  put  it 
again  in  the  power  of  our  enemies  to 
cope  with  us,  and  poffiby  enable  them 
to  do  fomething  more  ? — To  what  pur- 
pofe  have  we  conquered,  if  our  con- 
queft  fhould  be  reftored  ?  and  to  what 
purpofe  do  we  conclude  a  treaty  of 
Peace,  with  a  perfidious  enemy,  if  we 
put  it  in  the  power  of  that  enemy  to 
break  it  at  difcretion  ? 

Should  the  French  fettlements  be  re- 
ftored, they  will  actually  be  the  leaft 
fufferers  by  the  prefent  war. — Secured 
by  favourable  capitulations,  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  their  colonies  either 
retired  to  Old  France  with  their  trea- 
fures,  or  continued  in  the  poilefTion  of 

their 
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their  property  unmolefted  and  undif- 
turbed.  It  coil  us  prodigious  iums  of 
money  and  many  tboufand  brave  lives, 
to  make  thele  acquilitionsj  and  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  they  produced  us  vtas 
barely  negative,  in  deitroying  the  trade 
of  our  enemies. 

We  have  yet  reaped  little  or  no  com- 
mercial profits  from  the  poiTeffion  of  the 
French  plantations,  and  the  confequence 
of  returning  them  muft  only  be,  that 
in  a  fhort  time  our  enemies  will  recover 
themlelves  from  the  lolTcs  they  have  fuf- 
tained,  and  the  only  reimburfment  that 
we  fhall  be  able  to  rbtain,  will  be  the 
idle  reputation  of  conquering  fo  many  va- 
luable fettlements,  and  the  charadter  of 
madnefs  or  ftupidity  in  giving  them  up. 

We  have  been  too   long  ridiculoufly 

brave  and  prodigally  generous. We 

have  been   too    long  more   attentive  to 
the  interefi:  of  other  nations  than  mmd- 

ful 
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ful  of  the  welfare  of  our  own  .—France 
is  our  moft  dangerous  as  well  as  our 
moft  implacable  enemy, — She  has  long 
looked  with  an  eye  of  envy  upon  the 
encreaiing  opulence  of  this  kingdom, 
and  conftantly  endeavoured,  by  the 
moft  inlidious  behaviour,  to  deftroy  it. 
To  obtain  her  fmifter  defigns,  what 
meafures  has  fhe  flopped  at  ?  what 
fteps  has  (he  left  untried  ?  Have  not  the 
moft  folemn  obligations  been  cancelled? 
Have  not  the  moft  facred  treaties  been 
broken  ?  Have  not  the  bands  of  public 
faith,made  before  the  face  ofall  the  world, 
and  regiftered  in  the  light  of  God, 
been  fcandaloufly  violated  ?  What  then 
are  we  to  expedt  from  fuch  a  people  ? 
The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  too  ob- 
vious, and  muft  fill  every  Englilhman 
with  the  utmoft  concern  and  regret. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  Eng- 
land,  rather   as   a  formidable  power 
than  a  commercial  nation.      We  ihall, 
therefore,  make  a  few  refledions  upon 
E  our 
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our  trade,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
how  that  maybe  afFedted  upon  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  terms  of  the  French  were 
compUed  with  at  the  enfuing  negociation. 

And  here  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  ohferv- 
€d,  that  the  opulence  of  Great  Britain 
is  principally  the  confequence  of  her 
trade,  or  that  her  power  almofl:  whol- 
ly depends  upon  the  intimacy  of  her 
connedtions  with  other  nations.  From 
the  univerfality  of  her  commerce,  her 
greatnefs  takes  its  rife,  and  as  that 
trade  is  affed:ed  it  mull:  follow,  that 
the  confeouence  as  a  nation  muft  be 
proportionably  leflened. 

From  a  conviction  of  this  truth,  the 
French  have  conflantly  endeavoured  to 
make  every  encroachment  they  poffibly 
could  upon  our  American  fettlements, 
and  took  all  opportunities  of  excluding 
us  from  the  general  run  of  the  Euro- 
pean markets,   and  this  they  are  much 

more 
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more  eafily  enabled  to  effect  from  a 
fimilitude  of  religion,  a  parity  of  man- 
ners ;  a  vicinity,  an  adual  neighbour- 
hood of  intercourfe  and  navigation  ab- 
ftraded  from  a  Hill  more  material  cir- 
cumftance,  which  is,  that  their  com- 
modities are  much  cheaper  than  ours, 
and  rather  more  pleafing  to  the  eye  of 
the  purchafer. 

This  Inft  circumftance  of  underfell- 
ing  in  foreign  markets,  we  have  in 
reality  no  title  to  be  offended  with,  but 
it  is  our  bufmefs  by  all  means  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  this  we  now  have  entirely 
in  our  power  from  the  poffeffion  of 
thofe  colonies,  from  which  they  were 
fupplied  with  the  moft  neceffary  arti- 
cles of  their  merchandize,  and  this  we 
have  an  indifputable  claim  to  do,  as 
well  from  the  law  of  juftice,  as  the 
law  of  nations,  as  well  in  vindication 
of  our  property,  as  in  refejitment  of 
our   wrongs. 

E  2  Thefa 
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Thefe  are  motives  in  themfelves  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful  to  excite  a  vigorous 
oppofition  to  every  propofal  the  French 
are  inchnable  to  offer,  and  alone  of 
confequence  enough  to  make  us  deaf 
to  any  treaty,  but  fuch  as  from  the 
crufliing  of  their  power  may  carry 
fomething  of  a  lafting  appearance,,  and 
have  a  real  tendency  to  the  fecurity  of 
that  welfare,  which  we  have  hitherto 
fo  fledfaftly  laboured   to  preferve. 

By  the  alliance  with  Spain,  France 
is  now  to  be  confidered,  in  point  of 
commerce,  as  doubly  dangerous  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain.  The  Family 
Compadt,  entered  into  by  thefe  na- 
tions, is,  in  its  nature,  of  the  mofl:  pre- 
judicial tendency  to  this  kingdom,  and 
calculated  to  reduce  our  ftrength  as  a 
formidable  power,  and  our  intereil  as 
as  trading  people. 

For 
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For  if,  by  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Ame- 
rican iflands,  they  are  able  to  underlell 
us  at  foreign  markets,  we  are  deprived 
of  the  advantages  ariling  from  the  very 
nature  of  colonies,   and  totally  exclud- 
ed  from    any    traffic   of    confequence 
with  the  continent,   the  intereft  of  our 
enemies  muft  be   eftablifhed    in  Italy, 
Turkey,  Portugal,    Germany,   Poland, 
and  Ruffia.     In  time,   they  will  be  able 
to  engrofs  all  the  commerce  of  the  Le- 
vant ;    and  {hould  the  Family  Compad: 
flill  continue,  there  is  more  than  a  bare 
probability  that  France  and  Spain  may 
join  in  a  naval  force  that  would  entire- 
ly prevent  a  paiTage  to  the  Streights,  in 
fpite  of  our  utmoil  efforts  to  effedt  it. 

Happily  hitherto  the  arm  of  that 
Being,  who  llill  proteds  a  juft  caufe, 
has  been  remarkably  diftinguiihed  in 
our  favour.  The  God  of  battles  has 
taken  part  with  the  injured,  and  ren- 
dered 
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dered  the  machination  of  their  enemies 

abortive. But  if  we  conclude  any 

Peace  with  the  French,  that  puts  them 
again  in  poiTeffion  of  their  American 
plantations,  that  gives  them  the  fmallell 
fettlementon  the  Newfoundland  fifhing 
coaft,  or  reftores  their  African  anH  Ealt- 
India  colonieSjthey  will  be  able  to  under- 
fell  us  in  our  own  very  markets,  from 
the  prodigious  extenfion  of  their  trade, 
and  in  time  we  may  look  for  no  Englifh 
veiTels  upon  the  River  Thame,  but 
Newcaftle  colliers,  and  the  lightermen 
of  Rotherhithe. 

Here  it  may  be  afked,  if  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  all 
thefe  fettlements  in  her  own  pofTefli- 
on?  To  this  a  fimple  queftion  may  very 

well  ferve  for  anfwer. Is  it  now  in 

the  power  of  our  enemies  to  take  them 
from  us  ? — No  ;  but  in  time   it   will — 

How    fo  ? Won't   the   addition    of 

thefe  colonies  encreafe  the  power  of 

Great 
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Great  BHtaln ;  and  won't  the  lofs  of 
them  as  viiibly  leffen  the  opulence  of 
France  ? — What  room  can  we  pollibly 
have  for  any  apprehenfion  of  this  na- 
ture, or  what  foundation  can  we  have 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  poverty  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  the  encreafe  of  our  own 
greatnefs,  can  ever  be  a  fource  of  new 
calamities,  or  plunge  us  in  the  difficul- 
ties of  another  war  ? 

The  home  or  domeftic  manufa6tures 
of  France  can  never  enable  them  to  car- 
ry on  a  war  with  Great  Britain  -,  her 
opulence,  like  our  own,  principally 
fprings  from  the  foreign  trade  fhe  car- 
ries on  from  her  colonies — This  foreign 
trade  is  an  inexhaullable  fource  of  wealth, 
and  that  wealth  keeps  her  conftantly 
reftlefs  and  turbuient ;  but  this  channel 
of  her  greatnefs  once  flopped  up,  the 
effe(ft  mall  neccllarily  ccafe  with  the 
caufe,  and  (he  can  no  more  attempt  to 

invade 
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invade  the  pofleffions  of  Great  Britain, 
when  (he  is  totally  deprived  of  the 
ability. 

Some  cold-blooded  politicians  may 
poffibly  remark  in  this  place,  that  keep- 
ing ALL  the  pofTefTions  which  we  have 
taken  from  the  French,  is  a  circum- 
fiance  without  a  precedent. — For  God's 
fake  let  us  make  a  precedent  of  it  now. 
'Tis  high  time  we  fliould  begin — 
Had  the  lafl  war  been  vigoroufly  pufh** 
ed,  we  fhould  have  had  little  occafion 
for  the  commencement  of  the   prefent 

one. The  truth  of  all  the  obfervati- 

ons  in  the  courfe  of  this  epiftle,  has 
been  fufficiently  proved  by  this  very  cir- 
cumftance. — The  moment  the  French 
had  it  in  their  power  to  attack  us,  the 
moment  they  had  recovered  from  the 
expences  and  lofs  of  the  late  war,  they 
began  to  fhew  the  natural  turbulence 
and  ambition  of  their  temper  ! — Nay, 
even  at  the  very  time  their  agent  was 

pro- 
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propofmg  terms  of  accomrnof^ation  to 
our  court  lad  winter,  was  not  his  maf- 
ter  at  the  fame  moment  carry  ing  on  an 
underhand  connexion  with  the  lung  of 
Spain,  and  ufing  every  polTible  method 
to  deftroy  our  interelt  with  one  hand, 
while  he  carried  propoials  for  a  general 
pacification  in  the  other  ? 

But  the  perfidy  and  unbounded  am- 
bition of  the  French  nation  are  too  uni- 
verially  known  to  be  at  all   dwe't  upon 

the  only  bufinefs  of  a  Eritifh  mini- 

ftry  is  to  avoid  being  made  a  dupe  to  the 
pretences  of  the  hrll,  or   a   tool  to  the 
threats   of  the  latter;  the  grand  prin- 
ciple for  the   fyftem  of  EngUrn  politics 
is,  to  give  France  no  quarter,  till  we 
hive  entirely  deftroyed  the  lead  poflibi- 
lity  of  her  refentmcnt  3   and  this  prin- 
ciple is  of  fo  great  a  confequence,  that 
it  muft  frequently  be  urged,  and  p'ead 
its  neceflity  for  a  frequency  of  the  re- 
petition. ,_ 
^                            p                         Hav- 
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Having  thus  taken  a  curfory  vie\\''. 
Madam,  of  the  fatal  confequences  which 
may  be  apprehended  to  our  trade,  if  we 
were  to  give  up  the  conquefts  we  have 
made  in  America,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  it  is  Hill  more  dangerous  for  us  to 
allow  the  French  any  fettlement  in  our 
own  iflands,  (if  we  may  call  thofe  iilands 
our  ov/n  ot  which  they  have  difpolTeiT- 
ed  us)  in  Nev>'foundland  particularly, 
ROthinj?  can  be  mere  opnofite  to  the  in- 
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tereil  of  Great  Britain,  than  to  allow 
them  the  fmallefl  footing;  for  if  they  are 
naturally  fond  of  engroffing  thofe  places 
to  themie'ves,  with  which  they  have  in 
fact  little  or  no  connexion,  we  can't  but 
fuppofe  they  would  make  ufe  of  every 
means  to  encroach  upon  that  part  of  our 
property,  with  which  in  reality  they 
have. 

Articles  of  limitation  or  agreements  to 
employ  but  a  flated  number  of  vefTels,  is 

at 
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at  beft  but  a  precarious  dependancc, 
for  their  behaviour We  have  alrea- 
dy obferved  how  little  a  regard  they  pay 
to  the  mofl  folemn  engagements,  and 
we  cannot  exped:  any  great  inflances  ot 
their  juftice  or  public  faith  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  when  we  give  them  fo  fair  an  op- 
portunity for  the  breach  of  both. 

Our  fettlement  at  Newfoundland  (I 
mean  when  it  is  recovered)  is  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  of  our  American  plantati- 
ons, a  continued  mine  of  riches  to  the 
nation,  and  a  perpetual  nurfery  ot  Tea- 
men for  our  defence  j  but  to  expatiate 
on  the  value  of  this  ifland,  is  only  to 
aggravate  our  concern  for  its  lols — Re- 
verfes  of  fortune  all  nations  have  at 
fometime  experienced,  and  we  have  no 
rcafon  to  think  ourfelves  exempted  from 
viciiTitudes  of  this  nature,  more  than 
any  other  people. 

F  ^  One 
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One  confolation  however  remains  to 
mitigate  our  concern  for  io  valuable  a 
part  of  the  Britifli  dominions,  and  that 
is  the  'ittle  reafon  our  enemies  have  to 
boaft  of  their  heroifm  in  obtaining  the 

pcffcffion. The  vi(5torious  arms    of 

Britain  Hill   remain  unconquered. 

The  French  were  afraid  to  face  us  where 
we  had  any  force,  and  therefore  pitiful- 
ly ftole  an  arm ,  of  fxftcen  hundred  men, 
wliere  we  had  fcarceiy  a  body  of  fifty  to 
oppofe  them — fome  people  indeed  may 
be   foolifh   enough   to    fuppofe    'tis   fo 
much  the  worfe,  fince  the  enemy  paid 
nothing  for  the  conqueil: ;  but   for  my 
own  part,  I  am  cojifortedin  the  refleding, 
that  the  lofs  of  Newfoundland  was  not 
the  confequence  of  the  French  bravery, 
but  the  mere  effedt  of  our  own  inatten- 
tion. 

Flattered,  however,  with  an   affur- 
ance  that  it  would   be  fpeedily   recon- 
quered. 
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quercd,  we  (hewed  no  great  figns  of 
difratisra<ftion  at  the  lofs^  but  hid  de- 
pendance  enough  upon  that  afiurance  to 
look  out  for  the  event  that  has  not  hap- 
pened, nor  indeed  could  it ;  but,  I  dare 
fay,  every  lover  of  his  country  would 
be  confiderably  better  pleafed  with  re- 
covering the  whole  with  the  fword,  than" 
a  iimple  part  by  a  lifelcfs  negotiation. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  epiflle 
to  enquire,  to  whofe  neglect  we  are  to 
lay  the  lofs  of  Newfoundland,  but  if 
the  lofs  of  that  place  ihould  be  the 
n>eans  of  precipitating  us  into  a  rafhf 
Peace,  or  if  that  negkdl  fhould  be  any* 
wife  detrimental  to  the  terms  of  paci- 
fication we  had  a  right  to  expect,  a' 
British  House  of  Commons  will 
fcarcely  be  fi.ent  on  th-e  occafion,  or  fit 
down  without  making  fome  oufcrva- 
tions   on  fo  affedtmg   a  misfortune,  and' 


fo  national  a  difgrace. 
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The  principal  argumenj:.  which  is 
urged  by  the  advocates  for .  a  hafty 
Peace,  is  the  very  great  burthen  we 
labour  under  in  a  national  debt,  and 
impoffibility  of  removing  it,  if  we  con- 
tinue the  war.  A  Peace,  upon  any 
terms  that  are  not  vilibly  advantageous, 
is  but  a  miferable  expedient  to  lefTen 
this  national  debt ;  for  fuppofmg  our 
taxes  were  removed  for  two  or  three 
years,  yet  we  may  foon  expect  they  will 
be  renewed  for  fourteen  or  fifteen,  if 
the  French  are  left  in  any  capacity  to 
attack  us.  Another  war  muft  be  quick- 
ly looked  for,  and  pofTibly  may  not  be 
attended  with  the  fuccefs,  which  we 
have  experienced  in  this,  whereas  a 
vigorous  continuation  of  the  prefent, 
w^ill,  in  all  probability,  reduce  our 
enemies  to  an  utter  incapability  of  of- 
fending us  for  the  future. 

But 
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But  lince  we  have  fpoke  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  there  feems  to  be  a  ne- 
ceflity  for  one  enquiry,  which  is,  to 
whom  this  national  debt  is  owing  ? 
Upon  the  higheft  calculation,  it  does 
not  exceed  140  millions.  The  fum  is 
"undoubtedly  prodigious  ;  but,  when  it 
is  recolledled,  that,  at  leaft,  three 
fourths  of  it  is  owing  to  ourfelves,  our 
furprize  andapprehenfion  muft  be  great- 
ly lelTened,  and  the  formidable  bugbear 
of  a  national  bankruptcy  entirely  re- 
moved. Do  our  parliamentary  fupplies 
wear  either  the  appearance  of  poverty 
or  diftruft  ?  Not  at  all.  The  nation 
has  undoubtedly  been  at  great  expence, 
but  it  is  willing  to  go  to  confiderably 
more,  and  prodigious  as  the  fums  are, 
which  have  already  been  difburfed,  we 
yet  have  no  inclination  to  withdraw  our 
hands,  while  we  are  convinced,  that  a 
continuation  of  our  liberality  is  apply- 

ed 
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ed  towards  crudiing  the  power  of  our 
enemies,  and  enhancing  the  greatnefs 
of  our  own. 

Was  there  indeed  a  poffibiUty  to  be 
totally  divelled  of  continental  connex- 
ions, the  forces  of  France  cou'd  be  only 
employed  in  defnifive  operations  -y  for 
while  we  maintained  our  fuperiority  at 
fea,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  them 
-to  attack. 

It  may,  hov/ever,  be  obferved,  that 
couid  our  troops  be  recalled  from  Ger- 
many, the  force  which  France  employs 
in  that  place  againft  us  would  be  entire- 
ly ufelefs,  and  that  the  French  mufl 
confequently  turn  that  force  againft  fome 
of  the  Britiih  dominions  ; — But  would 
not  the  very  army  which  we  keep  there 
be  as  ufefuUy  employed  in  repuhlng  it  ? 
would  not  the  annual  faving  of  fo  many 
miliions,  confiderably  add  to  our  prin- 
cipal dependance,  the  ftrength  of  our 
navies ;  or  if  even  the  Britifh  troops  on- 
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]y  in  Germany  were  to  be  employed  In 
our  fleets,  with  our  prefent  fupcirioritv, 
we  fhould  have  it  in  our  power  to  bafBc 
the  utmoft  exertion  of  all  the  French 
maritime  oppofition,  fhould  they  even 
reinforce  it  with  ^ their  power  in  that 
quarter,  and  be  fupplied  with  the  con- 
federate afllflance  of  their  allies. 

But  the  propriety  ar^i  impropriety, 
the  ufe  and  inconvenience  of  continen- 
tal connexions  being  long  ago  elaborate- 
ly difculTed,  there  is  no  great  occafion 
of  dwelling  upon  that  fubjed:  in  this 
place;  tho'  one  obfervation  mufl  appear 
pretty  obvious,  and  that  is  the  impolitic 
condu(5t  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  profecution  of  a  German 
war,  when  neither  can  poHlbly  be  a, 
gainer  by  the  event,  in  maintaining  a, 
large  army,  and  difburfmg  large  fums 
without  any  profpedt  of  the  moft  di- 
ftant  benefit,  but  the  mofl  abfo'ute  cer- 
tainty of  a  confiderable  lofs. 

G  Indeed, 
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Indeed,  if  there  is  any  excufe  for  the 
condu-S:  of  either  in  this  refped,  we 
have  it  intirely  on  our  fide.  A  regard 
for  the  proteftant  religion,  and  a  lauda- 
ble view  of  preferving  the  ballance  of 
power  in  Europe,  were  fome  grounds 
for  our  taking  part  with  a  prince,  with 
whom  in  reality  we  could  have  but  little 
political  conc6»ii. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  when  I  fay 
we  could  have  but  little  political  connex- 
ion with  the  continent,  that  fome  fage 
fnufF- taking cofFce-houfe politician,  with 
a  confequential  gravity,  and  fignificant 
diftention  of  nollril,  will  be  apt  to  ex- 
claim.  What  !  is  it  net  the  bufinefs 

of  Great  Britain  to  preferve  the  ballance 
of  power  in  Europe  ? — What  ballance 
o^power,  my  dear  Sir? — Are  not  PrufTia, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Rufiia, 
Holland,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Sar- 
dinia,    Venice,     Genoa,    Naples,    and 

the 
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the  Papacy,  able  to  preicrve  a  ballancc 
againfl:  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Au- 
ilria — without  our  troubling  ourfelves 
with  the  matter  ? — We  cant  be  afFed:- 
ed,  as  I  fee,  by  any  continental  alterca- 
tions, if  we  fuppofe  every  nation  to  have 


the  leaft  regard  for  it's  own  welfare 

and  if  other  flates  are  remifs  in  their 
own  concerns,  mufl  we  perpetually  be 
wafting  our  treafures,  and  fpending  our 
blood  to  fet  them  right  ? 

To  preferve  the  ballance  of  power  in 
Europe  is  a  phrafe  that  carries  a  great 
deal  of  pomp,  and  has  pretty  effecft 
enough  upon  the  ear;  but  when  it  is 
confidered  how  little  we  have  to  do  with 
other  peoples  bufinefs,  I  fancy  any  fen- 
fible  man  would  be  every  whit  as  well 
pleafed  if  we  paid  a  greater  attention  to 
our  own. 

I  would  not  from  this  be  underftood 

to  mean,  that  the  treaty  with  his  Pruf- 

G  2  iiaii 
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fian    majefty  fliould  not  be   inviolably 

preferved. On  the  contrary  j  I  look 

upon  civil  fecurity  to  be  totally  at  an 
end,  if  there  is   any   breach   made   in 

public  faith. Were  we  to  break  our 

treaty  with  his  Pruflian  Maje/Vy,  with 
v/hat  face  of  reafon  could  we  blame  the 
perfidy  of  France,  or  how  could  we 
juftify  ourfelves  for  taking  up  arms  to 
revenge  a  behaviour,  which  our  own 
practice  had  fo  evident'y  approved  ? 

But  tho'  I  fet  fo  high  a  regard  upon 
the  purity  of  public  faith,  yet  it  were 
well,  if  in  our  next  alliance  we  were 
adtuated  by  a  fpirit  of  more  prudence 
and  lefs  generofity  -,  it  were  well  if  we 
concerned  ourfelves  in  no  matters,  but 
what  immediately  affeded  our  honour 
and  intereft,  and  that  we  left  the  con- 
tinental powers  to  decide  their  own 
differences  among  themfelves. 

But 
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Bat  to  return  :  Among  the  many 
inftances  which  we  might  have  given 
of  the  French,  I  fliould  have  faid,  of 
the  Bourhon  ambition  and  perfidy,  the 
unjuftifiable  attack  upon  the  dominions 
of  his  moft  faithful  majelty  fhould  not 
be  forgotten ;  in  public  oppofition  to 
reafon  andjullice,  in  open  violation  to 
the  laws  of  nations  to  make  war  upon 
a  peaceable  prince,  to  invade  his  do- 
monions,  and  dillrefs  his  people,  when 
they  were  but  jufl  recovering  from  a 
feries  of  general  calamity,  juil  begin- 
ning to  rife  from  the  ruins  of  tlieir 
country,  and  juil:  tailing  the  returning 
mercy  of  that  Providence  which  had 
thought  proper  to  affli^fl  them  ;  at  fuch 
time,  without  any  colourable  pretence, 
without  any  appearance  of  reafon,  in- 
ftead  of  affording  that  affiltance  to 
their  misfortunes,  which  was  due  from 
the  principles  of  common  humanity, 
or  which  might   be  expected  from  the 

ties 
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ties  of  blood.  At  fuch  a  time  to  at- 
tack them,  and  upon  fuch  motives,  is 
a  circumftance  equally  cruel  as  unjuft, 
and  fuch  as  muft  brand  the  names  of 
the  invaders,  I  might  have  faid  with 
juftice,  the  royal  ruffians,  the  fcepter- 
ed  robbers,  with  everlafting  infamy 
and  difgrace. 

Fraught  with  a  tender  concern  for 
their  own  welfare,  and  flimulated  by 
a  laudable  defire  of  fcourging  thefe  illu- 
ftriousfpoilerSjthe people  of GreatBritain 
would  fenfibly  regret  any  conclufion 
of  a  Peace,  that  gave  her  inveterate 
enemy  the  leaft  probability  of  ever  re- 
newing her  ambitious  operations.  From 
fuch  a  difpolition  the  enemies  of  the 
prefent  m y  have  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  of  receding  upon  the 
charadter  of  a  certain  noble  perfonage, 
who  prefides  at  one  of  the  firft  boards 
in  the  kingdom.     They  have   infolent- 
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]y  fuppofed,  that  by  his  concurrence 
and  advice  that  all  our  valuable  con- 
quers were  to  be  reftored  the  French, 
to  be  allowed  a  fettlement  upon  our 
iflands,  and  our  allies  to  be  deferted. 
7'hey  have  dared  to  depreciate  his  un- 
derflanding,  and  to  vilify  his  character, 
and  prefumed,  in  a  mofl  fcandalous 
manner,  to  publifh  a  variety  of  pieces 
highly  difgraceful  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  tending  to  lefien  that  mu- 
tual confidence,  which  is  the  fecurity  of 
the  two  nations.  What  have  they  not 
dared  to  infinuate,  without  regard  to 
birth*  without  confideration  of  rank, 
without  refpecft  to  juftice.  But  ca- 
lumny and  reproach  are  frequently' 
the  reward  of  extraordinary  merit  and' 
virtue,  and  the  more  exalted  the  Na- 
tion, the  -  more  apt  envious  minds  aro 
to  cenfure  and  condemn.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  my  motto  :  '• 


'Ti 


IS 
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*Tis  a  hufy  talking  world ,  and  ivith  //- 
centious  breath 
,Blows    as    freely  on  the  palace    as   on 
the  cottage. 

No  rank,  or  fituation,  can  exempt 
us  from  the  popular  odium,  and  it  is 
fometimes  a  debt,  which  great  minds 
are  obHged  to  pay  for  any  extraordinary 
refinement  in  their  fentiments. 

The  privilege  of  an  Englifhman  in 
fpeaking  his  mind  upon  public  occa- 
Hons,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  bene- 
fit in  our  conftitution,  yet  I  have  lately 
feen  it  carried  to  lengths  fo  extremely 
illiberal,  as  to  willi  for  fome  little  re- 
ftridion  in  the  manner.  Writers  may 
reafon  without  fcurrility,  and  argue 
without  ill  manners,  and  it  is  fome- 
thing  very  hard,  that  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  and  a  counfellor  to  the  king,  is 
perpetually  expofed  to  the   wantonnefs 

and 
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and  malevolence  of  every  little  fcribler, 
who  choofes  to  deliver  his  opinion  up- 
on the  a.Tiirs  of  the  kingdom^  and 
who  pleads  the  priviledge  of  a  free- 
born  Engliiliman  for  his  licentioufnels 
and  abufe  ;  there  (liould  be  fome  differ- 
ence m:.de  between  the  privilege  of  ths 
the  prefs  and  the  infolence  -,  and  fome 
diflintftion  between  the  wantonncfs  of 
freedom,  and  the  indulgence  of  liberty. 

Unlefs  fome  regulation  of  this  nature 
is  eltabl'lhed,  no  characters  can  be  izfe. 
Some  inlignificant  monthly  or  critical 
reviewer,  fome  occalional  underRrap- 
per  in  periodical  dulnefs  and  invective 
may,  at  all  times,  when  the  bookfeller 
llrikes  out  a  fortunate  title,  write  a- 
whole  nation  into  broils,  and  yet  pre- 
ferve  fo  happy  an  an  biguity  oi  phrale- 
ology,  and  fo  feafonably  interlard  his 
performance  with  allerifms  and  dafn- 
es,  as  to  bid  an  open  defiance  to 
all  fenfe  of  fiiame,  exprefs  an  abfolute 
contempt  for  the  laws,  and  think  with 
II  the 
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the  cooleft  unconcern  upon  the  refent- 
ment  of  juflice,  and  the  fcandal  of  the 
pillory. 

Amiable  as  'the  nobleman  I  fpeak  of 
is  in  private  life,  and  defei*vedly  ad- 
mired, as  he  muft  be,  in  public,  yet 
how  fcandaloufly  has  he  been  treated 
by  fome  illiberal  pretendeis  to  decency 
and  underftanding,  his  affection  to  his 
Sovereign  has  been  called  a  cloak  to  his 
ambition,  and  the  effects  of  his  pru- 
dence the  refult  of  his  parfimony.  Mo- 
tives have  been  affigned  for  his  con- 
ducft,  which  he  never  thought  of,  and 
reafons  for  his  adions  of  which  he  ne- 
ver dreamt.  He  has  been  talked  of 
as  wholly  diverted  of  principle  and 
underftanding,  as  betraying  the  interefl 
of  his  P e,  and  facrificing  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country. 

Heavy  accufation  !  And  what  is  the 
foundation  of  ail  thefe  complaints  ? — 
Why  nothing  more  or  lefs,    than  his 

lordlliip's 
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lordflilp's  being  unfortunately  born  the 
other  fide  the  Tweed,  and  honoured 
with  a  royal  confidence,  which  he  has 
been  found  to  deferve. 

Other  people  generally  form  their 
notions  from  the  appearance  of  cir- 
cumftances,  but  the  good  people  of 
Great  Britain  are  too  fenlible  to  wait 
for  any  appearances  at  all.  Naturally  in- 
clined to  be  out  of  humour,  they  look 
upon  every  perfon,  as  a  friend  to  his 
country,  that  talks  about  its  ruin,  or 
confults  the  unaccountable  acidity  of 
their  humour. 

Hence  fretted  by  what  fome  inter- 
efted  fcriblers  have  told  them  about 
the  impropriety  of  a  Scotchman's  be- 
ing in  power  ;  they  are  dubious  of  his 
abilities  and  integrity,  and  embrace  eve- 
ry opportunity,  with  an  eagernefs  of 
fatisfadion,  that  is  in  the  lead  calcu- 
lated to    prejudice  his  reputation. 

H  2  Confcious 
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Confclous  of  this  aptitude  to  be  ciif- 
pleafed,  the  fame  fet  of  public  fpirited 
gentry  have  alarmed  us  with  a  fear, 
that  the  terms  of  the  enfuin<y  negotia- 
tion  will  be  highly  difadvantageous, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  make  fome 
conceflions  to  the  court  of  Verfailles, 
which  are  both  diilionourably  prejudi- 
cial and  deftrudively  abfurd. 

Thefe  political  writers  have  been  con- 
tent to  form  imaginary  terms,  and  never 
troubled  thcmfelves  with  a  confiderati- 
on,  whether  they  were  guided   by  rea- 

fon,  or  founded  upon  probability. 

Stimulated  by  their  prejudice,  they  w&re 
regardlefs  how  much  they  erred;  and,  in 
the  height  of  their  animofity  to  Lord 
B — ,  have  given  us  fome  articles,  to 
which  the  mcfl  credulous  of  his  ene- 
mies can  fcarceiy  give  any  credit  or  be- 
lief— : — They  have  been  weak  enough  to 

fay. 
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fay,  our  conquefts  were  all  to  be  return- 
ed ;  and,  in  fhort,  that  after  a  chain  of 
the  Hioll:  glorious  fuccefles  that  ever 
diftinguiflied  any  war,  we  were  going 
to  conclude  a  Peace,  upon  terms  the 
moft  ridiculous  and  abfurd. 

-  We  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  during 
the  courfe  of  this  epiftle,  what  meafures 
are  proper  to  be  purfued  with  regard  to 
a  treaty  of  pacification  ;  and  thefe  we 
have  not  laid  down  from  a  prefumpta- 
ous  fuppolition  that  they  had  not  been 

properly    coniidered   by   the    M y, 

but  principally  to  fatisfy  the  enquiries 
of  the  people,  what  fteps  fhould  be 
taken  in  fo  important  an  affair,  and 
by  that  information  remove  their 
uneafinefs,  fmce  they  mull  hope  that 
from  the  common  prudence  of  anv 
M y  they  would  be  ftedfailly  pur- 
fued. 

We 
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We  are  now  to  pay  no  compliment 
to  a  people,  who  never  fhewed  any  ef- 
teem  for  us. — French  politenefs  fhould 
never  get  the  afcendancy  of  Britifh 
underftanding. Nor  fhould  we  pur- 
chafe  an  encomium  from  any  nation,  at 
fo  dear  a  price  as  our  fcecurity  and  wel- 
fare. 

Let  us  confider,  if  the  French  are 
inclinable  to  a  Peace,  'tis  for  their  own 
fakes,  and  as  they  confult  no  intereft 
but  their  own,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  they 
fhouid  exceed  us  in  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion,  elpeciaily  as  we  are  in  a  capaci- 
ty to  make  the  terms  perfedly  agreeable 
to  ourfelves. 

Let  not  a  falfe  notion,  that  we  fhall 
be  always  invincible,  and  have  it  in  our 
power  to  chaflife  the  perfidy  of  our  ene- 
mies, fender  us  inattentive  to  our  in- 

tereft. 
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terefl. 'Tis  more  advlfeable  to  pre- 

ferve  a  luperiority,  than  to  contend  for 
one.  The  inefFed:ualIty  of  former  trea- 
ties fhould  convince  us  of  fo  necelfary  a 
truth,  and  put  us  wifely  on  our  guard  in 
the  prefent  one. — In  fliort,  our  IVI — y 
fhould  take  notice  of  thefe  two  lines 
in  an  old  ballad,  if  they  would  prove 
a  juft  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom  and  their  own  : 

Learn  to  be  wife  by  other's  harms. 
And  you  (hall  do  full  well.  ' 

Where  the  interefl  of  people  are  fo 
immediately  concerned,  "tis  but  natural 
to  expedt  they  ivi/l  talk  -,  and  fliould 
any  unfufpedling  eafinefs  on  our  fide  of 
the  queilion  give  way  to  the  political 
plaufibilities  of  a  French  negotiation, 
'tis  impofHble   to  fay  where  the  confe- 

quence  will  flop. For  if,  upon  the 

bare  fuppofition  that  the  terms  are  to 
be  favourable  to  France,  fome  interefted 
writers    ridicule    the    abilities    of  the 

M V 
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M y,  and  have  a  Jhameful  tale  to  tell 

of  an  apprehended  Peace  -,  if  the  talkers 
of  this  populous  city  have  now  the  ad- 
drefs  to  work  upon  tour  fears,  and  ren- 
der us  pubUckly  unhappy,  by  the  bare 
idea  of  a  difadvantageous  accomodati- 
on, how  much  more  would  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  inflame  the  nation, 
ihould  there  be  any  foundation  for  their 
argument  ? 

Public  harmony  is  the  bafis  of  pub- 
lic fecurity,  and  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment mull  be  materially  retarded,  if 
the  leall:  frad:ure  {l:iould  happen  to  the 
great  axis  upon  which  they   turn,    the 

affedion  of  the  people. The  fatif- 

faftion  of  the  kingdom  is  the  highefl: 
eulogium  that  can  be  made  on  any  ad- 
miniltration — and  no  one  can  ever  dif- 
pute  the  wifdom  or  integrity  of  a  mi- 
nifter,  while  the  people  are  contented. 

From 
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From  our  amazing  fuccefs  in  the 
profecution  of  the  war,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  look  for  a  mofl  advanta- 
geous and  honourable  Peace  ;  with  this 
agreeable  idea  we  have  long  flattered 
our  imagination,  and  the  more  we 
delighted  ourfelves  with  fuch  an  ex- 
pectation, the  more  we  muft  be  af- 
fected, fhould  we  unhappily  be  difap- 
pointed  in  our  hopes. 

I  have  little  more  to  add  in  this 
Epiflle  to  your  Royal  Highnefs,  but  a 
repetition  of  my  former  excufe  for  any 
feeming  impropriety  in  the  freedom  of 
fuch  an  addrefs.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  entirely  fatisfied  about  the  enfuing 
Peace ;  and  perfectly  convinced,  that 
members  of  the  adminiftration  will  o- 
mit  no  opportunity  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  their  King,  and  the  interefl: 
of  their  Country. 

I  Senfiblc 
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Senfible  that  perfons  of  difllngulfh- 
ed  rank  and  abilities,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  moll  fecret  fprings 
of  our  own  government,  and  clearly 
verfed  in  the  political  conftitution  of 
other  nations,  mull:  be  as  good  judges 
of  the  true  happinefs  of  Great  Britain, 
as  our  modern  dabblers  in  public  af- 
fairs. I  readily  fubmit  the  means  of 
profecuting  that  happinefs  to  their  fu- 
perior  wifdom,  and  mull  honeftly  con- 
fefs,  I  never  fulpedt  any  perfon's  inte- 
grity, till  pofitive  i^i^is  give  me  tolera- 
ble reafon. 

I  have  no  notion,  that  becaufe  a 
perfon  may  be  a  nobleman,  he  mull 
not  be  honefl ;  or  that  being  born  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  my 
own  nativity,  can  occciion  a  depravity 
of  manners,  or  a  corruptnefs  of  heart. 
Worth  is  not  confined  to  kingdoms,  or 
excellence  to  countries. 

Some 
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"  Some  native /park  of  heavenly  fire  confe/l^ 

"  Glows  to  divine,  within  the  Indians  breajt ; 

**  Swells  .unconfin'd  from  Britain  to  the  pole, 

*'  Expands  the  genius,  and  exalts  the  foul! 

"  fVhile  every  clime  by  fiihtlety's  trepannings, 

"  Has  Bottle  Conjurers,  and  Betfey  Cannings  ! 

*'  Peculiar  follies  mark*d  on  every  coafi, 

"  A  human  rabbit,  or  a  Cock-Lane  ghoft. 

Praying  with  the  deepeft  fervency  for 
the  happinefs  of  your  Royal  Highnefs, 
and  all  your  illullrious  family,  I  beg 
leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  wi^h  the  mofl 
refpediful  veneration. 

Madam, 

Tour  devoted  and  obedie?it 

humble  Servant, 

An  Englishman. 


FINIS. 
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